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cut off; she would change his love for her into love for the
millions of human beings whose destiny depends on Ms. A
meek vestal; yet with the prudence of a queen, and the courage
of a matron, with every graceful and generous quality of
womanhood harmoniously blended in her nature, she lives
in a scene that is foreign to her; the happiness she should
have had is beside her, the misery she must endure is around
her; yet she utters no regret, gives way to no complaint, but
seeks to draw from duty itself a compensation for the cureless
evil which duty has inflicted. Many tragic queens are more
imposing and majestic than this Elizabeth of Schiller; but
there is none who rules over us with a sway so soft and femi-
nine, none whom we feel so much disposed to love as well as
reverence.

The virtues of Elizabeth are heightened by comparison with,
the principles and actions of her attendant, the Princess Eboli
The character of Eboli is full of pomp and profession ; mag-
nanimity and devotedness are on her tongue, some shadow
of them even floats in her imagination; but they are not rooted
in her heart; pride, selfishness, unlawful passion are the only
inmates there. Her lofty boastings of generosity are soon for-
gotten when the success of her attachment to Carlos becomes
hopeless; the fervor of a selfish love once extinguished in her
bosom, she regards the object of it with none but vulgar feel-
ings. Virtue no longer according with interest, she ceases
to be virtuous; from a rejected mistress the transition to
a jealous spy is with her natural and easy. Yet we do not
hate the Princess: there is a seductive warmth and grace
about her character, which makes us lament her vices rather
than condemn them. The poet has drawn her at once false
and fair.

In delineating Eboli and Philip, Schiller seems as if strug-
gling against the current of his nature; our feelings towards
them are hardly so severe as he intended; their words and
deeds, at least those of the latter, are wicked and repulsive
enough; but we still have a kind of latent persuasion that
they meant better than they spoke or acted, With the Mar-
quis of Posa, he had a more genial task. This Posa, we can